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HIGHER EDUCATION NEEDS 
MILITANT PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Tue plight of our colleges and universities 
today is far from being restricted to the loss of 
students. It cannot be measured even by the 
loss of revenue and prestige which the reduction 
of students has caused. It includes one factor 
which is much more fundamental and disturbing 
than either of these. 

That factor is the almost complete absence 
in this nation of a public-relations program for 
higher education which is forward-looking and 
potent enough to arouse public enthusiasm. On 
every hand we hear the criticism that our col- 
leges and universities have largely failed in this 
war. 

Please do not misunderstand me when I use 
the term, public relations. I do mot mean pub- 


licity. I do not mean press relations. I do not 
I do not mean putting out 


‘ampus chit-chit, reviews of scientific and liter- 


mean money-raising. 


ary productions of faculty members, reports of 
college social life, and a hundred-and-one other 
things commonly thought of as being public rela- 

1 Dr. Harlow is author of the new book, ‘‘ Publie 
Relations in War and Peace,’’ the first volume in 
the Harper Series of Public Relations Studies, 
which he is editing. 
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tions. Publie-relations work includes all these 
activities, to be sure, but to justify its name 
and higher education it must be infinitely more. 

Publie relations are a way of life. They 
spring from the heartbeats of a person or an 
institution. They embrace principles, practices, 
and tools. They require vision, character, and 
dedication to high ideals on the part of those 
who engage in them. And the person in a eol- 
lege or university on whose shoulders falls the 
responsibility of public-relations work should 
be no less important than the president, the 
chairman of the board, or whoever else has the 
final responsibility of directing the institution’s 
destiny. 

The public-relations program is intertwined 
with every element of an institution’s program. 
Stemming from the chief executive, it reaches 
into every nook and cranny of the educational 
structure, into the lives and work of every board, 
faculty, and staff member, of every student and 
other person who in any way comes in contaet 
with the institution. It is part of the lifeblood 
of the organization, quick to flow at the slightest 
scratch, ready to rush to the aid of injured or 
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diseased parts, and always on the alert to keep 
the whole body tuned and in good working econ- 
dition. Its main funetion is the last of these, 
and it is effective only when it achieves this 
purpose. 

In the face of all the time, effort, and money 
that are being spent on public-relations work by 
colleges and universities throughout the length 
and breadth of the United States, how can I say 
there is an almost complete absence of a potent 
public-relations program for higher education in 
this nation, you may well ask. And, as a refu- 
tation of my assertion, you may point to the 
high standing and successful growth of such 
institutions as Harvard, Yale, Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, and Stanford, to mention only a few of 
our leading universities. You may even go so 
far as to say that I am placing an altogether 
undue emphasis upon public-relations work as a 
factor in higher education. 

Still I hold to my thesis. There is a lack of a 
truly great public-relations program for higher 
education in the United States; and because of 
this deficit our colleges and universities are in a 
plight sad to behold. 

In the first place, colleges and universities 
have in the main held themselves aloof from the 
very forees—government and _— business—to 
which they must look for their main support. 
They have violated the first rule of salesman- 
ship: if you want to win and hold a man’s ¢o- 
operation and support, move over into his sphere 
of interest and there serve him, not force him 
to come into your sphere of interest and receive 
from you only that which you are willing to 
Colleges and universities have said: “We 
know best. Let us tell you, Mr. Businessman, 
or Mr. Government Official, what you need and 
should do. We shall educate you. Just give us 
the money with which to work, and we'll do the 
rest. Leave everything to us.” Too little effort 
has been made to approach the matter from the 


give. 


businessman’s or government official’s point of 
view. It was believed that to do that would 
mean surrendering higher education to these 
forees—although they pay the bill! 

In the second place, this aloof attitude has 
bred unfortunate results. Lack of close contact 
by higher education with many of the powerful 
forees which affect it has created a breach that 


has steadily widened through the years. Today 
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it amounts to distrust and suspicion. Thus, 
forces that could and should work together 
closely and effectively have become friendly 
enemies. Their representatives look longingly 
at each other on oceasion but in general are 
willing for a chasm to continue to separate them. 

In the third place, this shortsighted policy, or 
rather absence of policy, on the part of higher 
education has been reflected in the lack of a eon 
certed program of public relations. Not even 
have many individual colleges and universities 
developed effective programs. Too little atten- 
tion has been given on the campuses of America 
to the science and art of getting on well with 
faculty, students, and friends within, not to 
mention indifferent and unfriendly forees with- 
out. Publie-relations work has been something 
to leave to the few who saw good in it. Institu- 
tional affairs have been guarded from the public, 
and especially its representative, the press; they 
have been kept secret or at least strictly private. 
In most instances, public-relations efforts have 
been feeble and unenlightened. 

Now higher education is paying the bitter 
price of this folly. In a world erisis wherein it 
should play a commanding role of leadership 
in thought, if not in aetion, it is standing by 
to take orders from government and business as 
these forces choose to issue commands and direct 
action. Even its greatest stock in trade, the 
unspeakably rich storehouse of knowledge and 
information in both the physical and the social 
sciences, is looked upon in many quarters with 
the suspicion that it might expose the nation to 
contaminating theory and impractiecality. In- 
dividual educators are drawn into the war pic- 
ture from campuses here and there, it is true. 
But there is no concerted effort on the part of 
the people who are conducting the war to turn 
to higher education for advice and guidance, or 
careful and precise thinking and knowledge, in 
planning and carrying forward war activities. 

The hands of the clock will not be turned 
back. What is lost is gone. But the new lies 
ahead. And it beckons with no uncertain finger. 
Come ye who are dispirited and forlorn, it says. 
Take a leaf from the book of life. Look about 
you and see what is going on in this troubled 
old world. Turn your mistakes into benefits for 
yourselves and those who are to come after you. 
Look, listen, and be wise in the ways of men. 
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Decide what course of action offers the most use- 
fulness to your day and time, and follow it with 
a will, unselfishly. In losing yourselves in ser- 
vice you will reap the rich reward of public 
approval and affection. 

Translated into specifies all this means that 
we must get the facts which face higher educa- 
tion. We must analyze them carefully with an 
eve to using them intelligently in improving our 
present unsatisfactory situation. We must de- 
cide on a course of action, and then go to work 
putting it into effect. And we must tarry not 
in doing this. 

What is suggested here for higher education 
is but what every forward-looking business in- 
stitution and government agency is diligently 
doing every day. By assiduous use of publie- 
opinion polls, market research studies, and other 
means which have proved effective, these organi- 
zations are eliminating as nearly as_ possible 
cuesswork from their operations. They are sub- 
stituting facts for tradition, unsupported per- 


This 


does not mean in any sense a surrender of prin- 


sonal judgments, hunches, and the like. 


ciples or ideals; or abject obedience to the 
whims, caprices, and low desires of the masses. 
It does mean understanding sympathy for the 
needs of those who are served, and an acknowl- 
edgment of the responsibility these institutions 
have of performing an intelligent service in 
return for the support they seek. 

To my way of thinking, higher education can 
If it hesitates it 
marked 


do no less and justify itself. 
is lost! The way lies open 
plainly. Let those who have the vision, courage, 
and energy take hold with right good will. This 
is what I recommend they do: 

One, draw together a group of the clearest, 


and is 


best-informed minds in higher education who 
have competence in_ public-relations work. 
These can come from any of the levels or divi- 
sions of higher education. What matters it 
whether the group is composed predominantly 
of men or women, of presidents or faculty mem- 
bers, of directors of publie relations or members 
of boards of control? The important thing is 
to assemble minds that are open and fresh, that 
are in tune with the currents of the day and 
eager to see higher education play a command- 
ing role, that are willing to look and listen and 
then move forward carefully in response to what 
they see and hear. Let this group study suc- 
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cessful public-relations programs and activities 
wherever they can be found, giving consideration 
to their possible application to the problems of 
higher education. Then let it develop and pre 
sent a public-relations program for higher edu- 
cation in America so vivid and compelling, so 
clearly “on the beam,” that college and univer- 
sity forces everywhere can joyfully rally to its 
support and make it a living force for good. 

Two, follow step number one with a campaign 
among all the colleges and universities to survey, 
evaluate, and revamp their individual publie- 
relations programs so that they will effectively 
mesh with the over-all program. Help them see 
how vital it is to their own welfare to do this. 
Point out that public-relations work cannot be 
left to any Tom, Dick, or Harry who happens 
to show some capacity for back-slapping, clever 
writing, or speech-making. To be successful, it 
must be a part of an institution-wide plan. It 
must have the personl attention and interest of 
the chief executive. And it must definitely be 
an arm of policy-making and execution. It 
must speak a language to the public that is clear 
and sincere and enlightened. In a word, it must 
be the sensitive instrument through which flows 
from the college or university accurate, depend- 
able information to the public, and from the 
public equally illuminating and important in- 
formation to the college or university. 

Step number three will be to rally to the cause 
of higher edueation every friend who ean help 
make steps one and two suecessful. A great 
and powerful army of men and women, drawn 
from every crossroads in America, stands ready 
to help. The soldiers of this army are hungry 
for some sign that their Alma Maters are coming 
to life and showing the world their true value 
in this time of need. They will take great pride 
in joining the colors in this campaign once 
With their 
is impossible; without 


higher education is on the march. 
help, hardly anything 
that help, little need be attempted. 

The need is great, the challenge unquestion- 
able. What will the answer be? Shall we “take 
it lying down”? Or shall we fight? I say fight, 
but let that fight be intelligent. And let it be 
filled with the spirit of humility and eagerness 
to learn. Let it nowhere smack of arrogance or 
stubborn pride; to permit it to do that would be 


to invite sure defeat. 
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SECRETARY STIMSON ON MILITARY 
DRILL IN SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 

IN reply to an inquiry from John W. Stude 
baker, U. S. 
garding the position of the War Department 


Commissioner of Education, re- 
as to military drill in high schools, the Secre- 
tary of War sent to Dr. Studebaker the follow- 


ine letter under date of June 16: 


DEAR DR. STUDEBAKER: 

[ have your letter asking whether the War De- 
partment recommends that military drill take the 
place of physical education in the curriculum of 


coll yes. 


schools and I assume your question to 
apply only to the period of the present war and not 
to periods of peace. 

The amount of military drill which can be given 
in schools and colleges can also be given after in- 
duction into the Army, in a relatively short period 
the most 


\ good physical condition, however, can- 


of time, and under productive cireum- 
stances. 
not be developed in so short space of time, and the 
physical condition of a soldier is of prime impor 
tance to the War Department. 

The War 


to advise upon the makeup of a curriculum, nor to 


Department does not want to appear 


go beyond outlining some of the elements which the 


Army believes would be advantageous in its re- 
cruits. Of these, a good physical condition is ex- 
tremely important and a knowledge of basie mili- 
tary drill relatively unimportant. 


The War Department therefore does not recom- 


mend that military drill take the place of physical 


education in the schools and colleges during this 
war period. 
The War Department has no objection to the 


publication of this statement, provided it is quoted 
In ifs entirety. 
Sincerely yours, 
HENRY L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War 


WILL THE SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 
BE A POSTWAR PROBLEM? 


“Teacher 


eome 


Manpower 
Problems has the 
U. S. Office of It states that there 
were 7,500 teaching positions unfilled as of 
October 15, 1942; the had inereased 
to 12,676 by March, 1943. 189,000 teach- 


entitled 
the War” 


Edueation. 


A BULLETIN 


and from 


number 


About 


ers were reported in March as new to their posi- 


tions in the school year, 1943-43. In normal 
years, the bulletin says, the number is less than 
95,000. The rate of turnover, “normally about 
10 per cent,” practically doubled in 1942-43. 
One of the most serious difficulties in the situ 
ation is revealed in the following paragraphs: 
Standards of preparation for teaching have been 
The number of emergency cer 
tificates issued in 1940-41 was 2,305; in 1941-42, 


1942-43, to estimated 


seriously lowered. 
4,655; and in March, an 
36,689, 

The supply of teachers in training is drying up 
at the 
teachers colleges have lost one third of their stu- 
the the 


versities and colleges have lost almost as many. 


source. During the past two years the 


dents; and schools of education in uni 


Selective Service and the attraction of better sal- 
aries in non-teaching than in teaching vocations 
are the chief causes of these losses. 

With the preparation of teachers for the ele- 
mentary and high schools so sharply curtailed, 
a continuance of the teacher-shortage (or at 
least of a serious shortage of adequately trained 
teachers) may be expected far into the postwar 


period. 


AN APOLOGY FOR ERRORS INA 
RECENT “EVENT” 

An “Event” in this journal, July 3, ealled at- 
tention to the formation of a committee, spon- 
sored by the American Historical Association, 
the Mississippi Valley Historieal Association, 
and the National Council for the Social Studies, 
to study the programs of American history in 
the schools and colleges of the country. Sinee 
the “Event” contained some editorial comment 
it was duly initialed. 

The editor has received a letter from Edgar B. 
Wesley, director of the study and professor of 
education, University of Minnesota, stating that 
the announcement was marred by several errors. 
The “Event” was written by the editor upon the 
The situation is 
made the more embarrassing to the editor by the 
fact that Professor Wesley had sent to SCHOOL 
AND Society an official statement regarding the 


basis of a newspaper report. 


organization of the committee, which the editor 
should have had at hand—but did not. (He 
does practically all his editorial work at his sub- 
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urban home, going to the New York office only 
infrequently, with a consequent occasional delay 
in the reading of typeseripts and printed matter 
sent to his office.) 

Professor Wesley especially denies that he 
and his colleagues have in mind any attempt to 
secure a uniformity in course requirements and 
crade-placements throughout the country. He 
also objects to a sentence quoted from the news- 
paper report to the effect that the study would 


be “the first attempt to establish standards for 


the teaching of American history.”” We could 
scarcely believe that Professor Wesley or any 
of his colleagues could be responsible for this 
statement, and it was not our intention to at- 
tribute it to him or to them. But to the casual 
reader this may have been the implication. 

Also regrettable is the fact that certain names 
and titles of members of the committee were 
erroneously stated. We thought that we had 
devised a system of checking and rechecking 
that would 
this sort. But it failed in this ease. 

For these and other errors the editor must 
of course. 


automatically prevent errors of 


assume responsibility as a matter 
He offers his personal and editorial apologies 
to Professor Wesley and his fellow committee 
—W.C. B. 


members. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION, 1941-42 

THE director of the International Bureau of 
Education, Geneva, has presented his report on 
the activity of the bureau during 1941-42 to the 
ninth meeting of the Management Committee. 
The director stated with satisfaction that, if the 
financial resources of the bureau had not in- 
creased, at least they had not diminished in pro- 
portions likely to endanger its essential activi- 
ties. In this respect one could appreciate the 
loyalty of the member governments, ‘although 
burdened with the pressing needs of the mo- 
The publie instruction 
continue to reply to the questionnaires sent to 
They still send the bureau 
their official publications and make use of its 


ment.” ministries of 


them by the bureau. 


Information Service. 

The permanent exhibition of public instruc- 
tion, the existence of which seemed likely to be 
more or less compromised by hostilities, has on 
the contrary taken on a new lease of life this 
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past year. A new stand has been opened and 
others enriched with new materials. 
eontact among the 


Bulletin 


bureau is continuing to publish quarterly. 


Another instrument of 
which the 
This 


organ of information, always strictly objective, 


different countries is the 


reports the educational activities “of the most 
diverse countries and, through its bibliograph- 
ical section, offers the means of keeping up to 
date in pedagogical literature.” 

A few figures will give some idea of the in 
tense and ever-growing activity of the Service 
of Intellectual Assistance to Prisoners of War. 
At the beginning of July, 1940, the number of 
volumes dispatched had amounted to a thou 
By July, 1941, the 50,000 figure had been 
1942, 


The director 


sand. 
reached. Twelve months later, on July 4, 
the number had exceeded 200,000. 


concluded his report with these words: 


The schools of tomorrow will have a gigantic task 
to accomplish, a task involving not merely the edu- 
cation, as always, but also and especially, the re- 
education, of all peoples. We are not naive enough 
to imagine ourselves competent to aid them in the 
framing of their needs. But what we do maintain 
is that we shall then, as in the past, be able to help 
them to aid one another or, in other words, to fur- 
nish them with the means of knowing each other 
better and of profiting by past experiences just as 
much as by fresh experiments which they will wish 
to launch, and with a rhythm that will make an 
organ of information and co-ordination ever more 


necessary and more useful, 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS PREDICTED 
FOR POSTWAR EDUCATION IN 
BRITAIN 


BRITAIN is planning for the postwar period 
a remarkable development of the elementary 
and secondary schools, according to a report 
from London by Peter Lyne, staff correspondent 
of The Christian Science Monitor, under date 
of July 20. 


velopment may not wait until the war is over, 


Indeed, certain phases of the de- 


for Parliament, it is said, will begin a diseussion 
of the plan at an early date and “legislative ap- 
proval is expected in the fall.” 

Important stages in the development of the 
“four-year plan” include: (1) Eliminating the 
distinctions hitherto drawn between elementary 
and higher education, which “are especially asso- 
ciated with Britain’s eclass-conscious edueational 
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era.” (2) The school-leaving age will be raised 
Ele- 


méntary schools will provide education to age 


after the war from 14 to 16 years. (3) 


11, when three types of what have been ealled 
secondary schools will be made available: “gram- 
mar schools” for the “more academically in- 
clined”; “modern schools” for general education ; 
(4) Religious instrue- 


tion is laid down as an “essential element in the 


and “technical schools.” 


edueation of the future,” and provisions will 
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be made such instruction in all schools. 
(5) Denominational “will 
state aid but will have to submit to more state 
supervision.” This will be true of other private 


“voung 


for 


schools have more 


schools. (6) Part-time education at 
people’s colleges” will be compulsory to age 18. 

The plan looks toward an increase of £67,- 
000,000, “spread over a four-year period after 
the war, on top of a normal edueation cost now 
running at about £70,000,000.” 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
THe Very ReveREND JOHN Patrick Mc- 
Cormick, 8.S., S.T.B., assumed office, July 14, 
as the new rector president of St. Edward’s 
Wash.), succeeding the 
Reverend Mulligan, S.S. 


Father Mulligan, who had been rector 


Seminary (Kenmore, 


Very 
py lat Rs 


Thomas C. : 
since the seminary’s establishment in 1931, will 


teach at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. 


Tue University of Minnesota has announced 
a significant change in its administrative organ- 
Maleolm M. Willey, professor of soci- 
ology, and for 10 years university dean and as- 


ization. 


sistant to the president, has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of aeademic adminis- 
William T. Middlebrook, 


troller of the university for the past 18 years, 


tration, and comp- 
has been appointed vice-president responsible 
for business administration. The eventual re- 
sult of these changes, it is hoped, will be to free 
the president from an almost overwhelming 
burden that has been coming to his desk and 
consuming effort that might be spent more ad- 
vantageously in developing other aspects of the 


university’s program. 


Joun L. Lounssury, president, San Bernar- 
dino Valley Junior College (San Bernardino, 
Calif.), has been appointed chairman of a spe- 


cial Committee on Postwar Plans for Junior 


Colleges, according to an announcement by 


Walter C. Eells, executive secretary of the 
AAJC. Other members of the committee are: 
J. W. MeDaniel, Bakersfield (Calif.) Junior 


College; Charles S. Morris, San Mateo (Calif.) 


Junior College; George A. Odgers, Multnomah 


College (Portland, Ore.); James L. Beck, 
Thornton Junior College (Harvey, IIl.); C. 
Gregg Singer, Penn Hall Junior College 
(Chambersburg, Pa.); Milton D. Proctor, 
Westbrook Junior College (Portland, Me.); 


and Richard G. Cox, Gulf Park College, Gulf- 
port, Miss. The committee will study all phases 
of administration, organization, and curricular 
adjustment in the 600 junior colleges of the 
country and make recommendations for most 
desirable adaptations of junior colleges to post- 
war needs. 

Moritz Jutius Bonn, German delegate to 
the Versailles Peace Conference, has been ap- 
pointed to head a four-man “area-language” 
staff at Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. The 
staff was created to teach central European 
geography, economy, anthropology, and_poli- 
tics to 200 prospective Army-of-Occupation 
troops Hamilton College under the 
Army student-training program. 
Hitler refugee and now a British subject, for- 
merly lectured at the University of Pennsyl- 


sent to 
Dr. Bonn, a 


vania. 


C. P. Mies, professor of languages, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute (Blacksburg), has been 
named dean of the college to sueceed the late 
J. E. Williams, whose death was announced in 
ScHOOL AND Society, May 1, 1943. 


GrorGe H. Armacost has been appointed 
acting dean of men at the College of William 
and Mary (Williamsburg, Va.) to serve for the 
duration and also to act as liaison officer be- 
tween the college and the Navy Chaplains’ 
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School and the Army Specialized Training Unit, 


located on the campus. 


DonaLp R. GorHaAM, head of the department 
of Christian education, Eastern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed professor of education and psychology, 
Keuka (Keuka Park, N. Y.), 
Henry C. Langer, Jr., former instructor of 
business, City College, New York, has been 


College and 


appointed to the staff of the department of 
business. Dr. 
rector of the bureau of placement. 


Gorham will also serve as di- 
HreLEN McCracken CARPENTER, for the past 
professor of history, Wilson 
(Washington, D. C.), 
been appointed assistant professor of history 
and political science, Rhode Island State Col- 
Faculty 


vear assistant 


Teachers College has 


lege, Kingston. promotions inelude 
Irwin Tobin as assistant professor of history 
and political science; Robert S. Bell, assistant 
professor of agronomy and horticulture; Nor- 
man W. Butterfield, assistant professor of hor- 
ticulture; Amy Holway, assistant professor of 


child Violet B. 


Higbee, assistant extension professor of cloth- 


development and guidance; 
ing and of foods and nutrition, and Irene H. 
Stuckey, assistant research professor of plant 
physiology. 

THE following changes have been announced 


Ill.): John L. 


Conger, for 36 years professor of history and 


at Knox College (Galesburg, 
government, has retired as head of these de- 
partments. He will become professor emeritus, 
but because of the demands of the war-training 
program will continue his teaching on a part- 
time basis. Alfred Neweombe, a member of the 
history department for 23 years, will succeed 
Dr. Conger as chairman. Jerrold Orne, libra- 
rian, becomes a full professor in library sci- 
ence, and Grace Smyth, dean of women, has 
been promoted from instructor to associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics. 

Four new county school superintendents have 
been appointed by boards of education in West 
Virginia since July 1, W. W. Trent, state super- 
intendent of free schools, has announced. They 
include John Montgomery (Greenbrier county), 
R. S. Distanet (Hardy), Stark A. Wilmoth 


(Randolph), and L. O. Lawson (Tyler). 
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P. N. Wise, of Williston (S. C.), has been 
elected superintendent of the Dunbarton publie 
schools for 1943-44. He succeeds H. E. Taylor, 
who resigned to accept a position on the faculty 
of the Navy Pre-Flight School, University of 


South Carolina. 


Pau F. Boston, superintendent of the 
Greeneastle (Ind.) schools since 1932, has been 
LaPorte 


Godwin, whose resig 


appointed superintendent of the 
schools to succeed W. R. 


nation becomes effective, August 1. 


Roscor H. Wuits, assistant superintendent 
of Caddo (La.) parish schools, has been named 
to fill the unexpired term of the late E. Weldon 


Jones as parish superintendent. 


J. WarreEN AyeER, superintendent of the 
Eureka (Calif.) City Schools, retired, July 31. 
His successor will be H. W. Adams, Silverton 
(Ore.), whose resignation as superintendent of 
schools of that city was announced in SCHOOL 


AND Society, April 3, 1943. 


FRANK ALLEN PatrTEeRSON, professor of Eng 
lish, Columbia University, will retire on Au- 
gust 14. Dr. Patterson, known for his studies 
of Milton and also as founder of the Facsimile 
Text Society, becomes professor emeritus. He 
went to Columbia University in 1912. 


Recent Deaths 


AGnes Low Rogers, a former professor at 
Goucher, Smith, and Bryn Mawr colleges, died, 
July 16, at the age of fifty-eight years, in 
Angus, Seotland, according to word received by 
Bryn Mawr College, July 22. Dr. Rogers had 
been an instructor in English (1906-08) at St. 
(Scotland), and lecturer 
in logic, ethics, and psychology at Aberdeen 
University (Scotland), (1911-14). 
the United States in the latter y 
as an assistant and lecturer in educational psy- 
chology, Teachers College, Columbia University 
(1915-18) ; as a professor of education, Goucher 
College (1918-23); as a professor of education, 
Smith College (1923-25) ; 
of psychology and education, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, 1925-37. She was the author of “Experi- 
mental Tests of Mathematical Ability and Their 
Prognostic Value” (1918), and of many papers 


Andrews University 


Coming to 


“ar, she served 


and as a professor 











~) 
bo 


on philosophical, psychological, and educational 
subjects. 


GeEORGE FreperRICK Kay, professor of geol- 


ogy, State University of 


at the age of 


Iowa, died, July 20, 
Dr. Kay had held 
1917 to early in the 


seventy years. 
the professorship from 
He had 
Liberal 


also served as dean of 


Arts, 1917-41. 


present 
the College of 


year. 


CHARLES N. ZIMMERMAN, for forty-seven 
Latin in the Hill 
Haven), died, July 
Dr. Zim- 


June, 


teacher of Greek and 
High School (New 
20, at the age of seventy three years. 


had 


years 
house 
from teaching in 


merman retired 


1940. 


THE REVEREND ELDRIDGE BURWELL HATCHER, 
head of the Bible department of Hareum Junior 
College, Bryn Mawr (Pa.), died, July 21, at 
Hatcher 
had held pastorates in several southern cities, 
The Western Re- 
religious journal. He had 
including a biography of his 
father, the Reverend William Eldridge Hatcher, 
and “The Bible and the Monument.” 


the age of seventy-eight years. Dr. 
and had served as editor of 
corder, a written 


Se\V eral be Oks, 


R. F. ALFRED HOERNLE, professor of philoso- 
phy, the University of Witwatersrand (South 
Africa), died, July 21, according to a Reuter’s 
New York 
Professor Hoernle had been 


dispatch in Th. Times, which stated 
that 
ganizer of the educational plan adopted by the 
South African Army. He had been also presi- 
of the South Institute 


Relations. From 1914 to 1920, he was an as- 


the chief or- 


dent Afriean for Race 
sistant professor of philosophy, Harvard Uni- 


versity. 


H. Stuart MIcHIk, principal of the Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Art Sehool (1909-38), 


died, July 21, at the age of seventy-two years. 


Museum 


He was well known as a collector of Japanese 
From 1907 to 1909 he was 


head of the department of arts and crafts, the 


prints and stencils. 


George Washington University. 


GEORGE ABRAM Harter, former president, 
the University of Delaware, died, July 22, at 
the age of 90 years. 
dent of the 


College. 


Dr. Harter became presi- 
was Delaware 
1935. 


institution when it 


He had retired in 
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Hervey F. MAatuory, associate professor 
emeritus and head of the Home Study Depart- 
ment, the University of Chicago, died, July 22, 
Professor Mal- 


lory served (1896-97) as secretary to William 


at the age of seventy-six years. 


Rainey Harper, first president of the univer- 
sity, and as head of the home-study department 
from 1898 to 1932, when he retired. 


WILLIAM Foca OsGoop, professor emeritus of 
mathematics, Harvard University, died, July 22, 
Dr. Osgood 
had served the university as instructor in mathe- 
maties (1890-93); assistant professor (1893- 
1903); and professor from 1903 to his retire- 
ment, 1933. 
the National University of Peiping (China), 
from 1934 to 1936. 


at the age of seventy-nine years. 


He was professor of mathematics, 


BREWER GopDARD WHITMORE, professor of 
government, Smith College, died, July 22, at the 
age of fifty-seven years. Before going to the 
college in 1929, Professor Whitmore had taught 
at Syracuse University, Harvard College, and 
Radeliffe College. 


Cart E. Lapp, dean of the College of Agri- 
culture, Cornell University, died, July 23, at 
the age of fifty-five years. Dr. Ladd had served 
(1915-17) as director, New York State School 
of Agriculture (Delhi) ; as specialist in agricul- 
tural (1917-19) New York State 
Edueation Department; and as director (1919- 
20), New York State School of Agriculture, 
Alfred. 
director of extension, holding that position until 
1932, when he became dean, director of the Ex- 


education 


In 1920, he went to the college as 


periment Station, and dean, Home Economics 


College. 


JoHN Hauuipay DENBIGH, former principal, 
Packer Collegiate Institute (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
died, July 24, at the age of seventy-five years. 
Dr. Denbigh, born in England, came to the 
United States in 1895. Before going to Packer 
Collegiate Institute he had served as head of 
the mathematics department and later principal 
(1904-18) of the Morris High School, New 
York City. In the latter year he became prin- 
cipal of the institute, a post that he held until 
his retirement in 1937. 














1945 


JuLy 3l, 


ReEep SMITH, dean, Graduate School, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, died, July 24, at the age 
Smith had served 
(1905-07) as professor of English, Alabama 
Presbyterian College; instructor in 
University of Cincinnati (1909-10) ; 
of English, University of South Carolina from 
1910 until his death. 
the Graduate School since 1929. 


of sixty-two ‘years. Dr. 


English, 


protessor 


He had also been dean of 
He was the 
author of several books, including “South Caro- 
sallads” (1928), “The Teaching of Litera- 
ture” (1935), ‘Learning to Write” (1936), 
“American Anthology of Old World Ballads” 
(1937), and “Learning to Write in College” 
(1939). 


lina 


MONTGOMERY KNIGHT, director, the Daniel 
School Georgia 
School of Technology (Atlanta), died, July 25, 


at the age of forty-two years. 


Guggenheim of Aeronautics, 
Before going to 
Georgia in 1929, he had been associated with 
the Department of Aeronautics, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He was recognized as 
a leader in the design of the helicopter. 


Other Items of Interest 


3EGINNING in the fall all entering freshmen 
at the Nebraska State Teachers College (Kear- 
ney) will be required to have a three-minute 
recording of their voices made during the first 
week of the term. 


THE recent meeting of the Executive Com- 
of the 
gave its major consideration to postwar plan- 


mittee Jesuit Edueational Association 
ning for the 25 colleges and universities and 37 
high schools conducted by the Jesuits in the 
United States. 


at the meeting. 


Every province was represented 

In addition to the Reverend 
Edward B. Rooney, S8.J., and the Reverend 
Allen P. Farrell, S.J., of New York, executive 
director and assistant, respectively, those in 
attendance were as follows: the Reverend M. 
J. Fitzsimons, 8.J., and the Reverend Joseph 
J. Rooney, 8.J., of the Middle States division; 
Arthur J. Sheehan, S.J., New 
England; the Reverend Julian L. Maline, S.J., 
Chicago; the Reverend Andrew C. Smith, S.J., 
Southern; the Reverend Mark Gaffney, S.J., 
Northwest; the Reverend Hugh M. Duee, S.J., 
California; and the Reverend William J. Me- 
Guceken, S.J., Missouri. 


the Reverend 
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WASHINGTON UNIversity (St. Louis) reports 
that the 


the effects of an increasing interest in modern 


records of University College show 


foreign languages. The enrollment in Spanish 
alone has gained “more than 500 per cent in 
the past five years”; the modern-language fae- 
ulty has “almost doubled in numbers”; modern 
language courses offered have doubled; and the 
“total enrollment in modern languages last fall 


was 87 per cent above the corresponding figure 


for the fall of 1937.” To the standard offer 
ings in French, German, Spanish, Russian, and 
Italian have been added new conversational 


courses in some of these languages as well as 
courses in the speech and literature of Portu 


gwuese, Chinese, and Japanese. 


Merritt M. LAnpon, editor of the Advocate, 
3ath (N. Y.), recently gave to Cornell Univer- 
sity “24 volumes of Steuben Farmer’s Advocate, 
covering many of the years, 1840-90, and 34 
volumes of the Steuben Courier for more re 
In addition, the complete first 
Painted Post (N. Y.) 
Mrs. DeWitt 


“The Times operated 


cent years.” 
(1873) of the 
been 


volume 
Times has received from 
Cole, of Painted Post. 
for only a few years and no other complete 
volume seems to be owned by an accredited 
library.” 


ACCORDING to News Flashes from Czechoslo- 
vakia under Nazi Domination (July 12), the 
Czechoslovak Press Bureau in Prague reports 
that “Emanuel Moravec, Quisling Minister of 
‘Protectorate,’ in a _ recent 
that 7,000 


teachers were put on the list of unemployed 


Edueation in the 


speech publicly admitted Czech 
and given other work, following the extensive 


closing of the Czech schools.” 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY has instituted a course 


of training in government research “to meet 
the demand for research specialists in Federal 
bureaus.” Trainees will be prepared for tasks 
ranging from the collection of simple statis- 
tical information to interpreting trends in pub- 


lie opinion and morale. College graduates with 


a “background in social sciences or some experi- 


ence in marketing” are eligible for the course, 
which will be given in the winter session and 
will continue as long as there is a demand for 
rovernment research workers. 
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Shorter Papers... 





PERPLEXIDES TELLS SIMPLICUS 
ABOUT EDUCATION IN OCCU- 


PIED COUNTRIES 
PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE: PERPLEXIDES; SIM- 
PLICUS. 

PERPLEXIDES. Though I am somewhat de- 
pressed, Simplicus, I am glad to see you again. 

Simpiicus. May I ask what depresses you 
on such a fine spring day? 

Per. I have recently read what purports to 
be an authoritative report of Axis oppression of 
education in oceupied countries. I am partieu- 
larly concerned about the heroic treatment of 
higher educational institutions. The story would 
depress a professional optimist. 

Sim. You will have to tell me about it. I am 
sorry I have not seen the report. But I have a 
somewhat active imagination. 

Per. Do you remember, Simplieus, that in 
one of Plato’s dialogues Socrates advises Hip- 
pocrates, before he becomes a pupil of Pro- 
tagoras, to find out definitely what Protagoras 
proposes to make of him. 

Sim. No, I confess, I don’t remember. But 
ask what 
Socrates’s advice has to do with the report to 


without being impertinent may I 
which you refer? 
Per. Simply that the definiteness of the Nazi 
philosophy of edueation reminds me of it. 
Sim. I know something of the Nazi scheme of 
education. I have read “Edueation for Death,” 
but I have not seen “Hitler’s Children.” Since 
you can’t see the quotation marks, I hasten to 
suggest that there is no effort at punning. 
Per. Of course not. Leave that to Shake- 


speare. 


Sim. You refer to the definiteness of the 
Nazi idea of education. Formulate it for me. 
Per. Suppose we hear the Reich Minister of 


Science, Education, and Culture for the People 
state it. In 1938 he said, “The whole function 


of all education is to ereate a Nazi.” There you 


have it. Unmistakable, if you know what a 
Nazi is. 
Sim. I suppose I have some conception of 


the species. Or is it a genus? 


Per. I take it that that is a rhetorical ques- 
tion. 
Sim. Yes, rhetorieal, not biological. But I 


am impatient to come to your account of the 
report of Axis oppression of education in occu- 
pied territories. 

PER. 
tory of the Global War that will be remembered. 
That is, I suppose it will. 


It is, I assure you, a chapter in the his- 


We forget with great 
facility, you know. 

SIM. 
quered lands received special attention at the 


Have educational institutions in eon- 


hands of the Nazis? 


Per. Yes. In some eases quite special. 
Sim. In Czechoslovakia, for instance? 
Per. Czech universities received “heroic” 


treatment. At three o’clock in the morning 
Prague university buildings were surrounded by 
At the signal of a rocket, the 


Murder 


machine gunners. 
attack on sleeping students was made. 
on the stairway, sadistie torture, neither sex 
Professors, assistants, lecturers were 
subjected to Gestapo methods. After daylight 
nine members of the Committee of the Students’ 
Union were shot, according to the report, with- 
And a large number of 
Thousands of students 
were crammed into buses and taken to Germany. 
Torture and concentration camps. 

Sim. That’s what one might call liquidating 
How have the institutions of Bel- 


spared. 


out any examination. 
professors were shot. 


a university. 
gium fared? 

PER. After efforts to 
convert the Free University of Brussels into a 
Nazi instrument, it was closed. 
were not, it seems, sufficiently sympathetic with 
the New Order. At Ghent, German professors 
were appointed to “Nazify” it. And so the 


Not so mueh shooting. 


The professors 


story runs. 

Sim. I suppose French universities have suf- 
fered greatly? 

Per. Yes, “reforms” have been imposed and 
numerous distinguished professors have been ar- 
rested and some liquidated. A dead teacher 
‘an’t oppose the “New Odor.” 

Sim. To speak of reforms in such a connec- 
tion is strange. 

Per. You didn’t see the quotation marks. 
The “reforms” included, too, such measures as 
the suppression of textbooks and the substitu- 
tion of books designed to make it easier to put 
on the German yoke. 
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What about education in Greece, Lux- 
Netherlands, Poland, 


SIM. 


embourg, Norway, and 
Yugoslavia? 
PER. 


demanded by circumstances. 


The story repeats itself with variations 
In Norway, Quis- 
ling’s portrait should be hung in every school; 
the German language must take the place of 
English as the principal foreign language; text- 
books on history must be revised and English 
texts removed. The Nazi Teachers’ Front was 
established to Nazify the teachers. Membership 
is compulsory. Refusal to belong is taken as 
resignation from one’s position as a_ teacher. 
Early in 1942, thirteen hundred teachers were 
arrested and sent to concentration camps. 
500. of loaded cattle 


trucks and sent to the docks to do hard labor. 


Later them were into 


Sim. You have not mentioned the situation 
in Poland. 

PER. 
pletely her intellectual life. 


In Poland the aim is to destroy com- 
In the words of 
the governor-general, Polish lands “are to be 
changed into an intellectual desert.” He adds: 
“The Poles do not need any universities or 
schools.” The role of the Pole is to be that of 
physical servant to the Germans. Warsaw Uni- 
versity, founded in 1818, is closed. Lubin and 
Poznan, founded in 1918, were closed. Lubin, 


the Catholie University, was demolished by bom- 
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bardment. Many professors at Poznan were 
shot; others were sent to concentration camps. 
Poznan has been reopened as a German institu- 
tion to which Poles are not admitted. 

Sim. Enough. Did the report cover Jap 
treatment of Chinese institutions ? 

PER. The “New Order” is at work in 


China too. 


O yes, 
There has been widespread destrue 
Twenty-five of the 108 
institutions of China have been forced to sus- 


tion of institutions. 
pend operations, fourteen were destroyed, and 
fifteen damaged by bombardment. In occupied 
parts of China, the Japanese are attempting to 
The 


Japanese language is being made compulsory. 


reorganize education under Jap “advisers.” 


The re-education of teachers is emphasized. 
Textbooks are being rewritten to comport with 
the Nipponese view of history and international 
relations. Chinese guerrillas may be making 
monkeys of the Japs, but the Nipponese are 
nipping Chinese institutions. 

Sim. The wily Japs seem to be taking a chap 
ter out of the German book. 


Per. Yes, several chapters. 
Sim. It’s a sordid story. 
Per. Yes, a sordid story indeed. 


W. W. PARKER 
PRESIDENT, STATE COLLEGE, 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MISSOURI 


Correspondence ... 





A NOTE ON THE EDUCATIONAL CON- 
SEQUENCES OF POPULATION- 
MOBILITY 

THE discussion of transieney in the aecount 
(SCHOOL AND Society, June 12) of the NEA’s 
research report on the war’s effects upon the 
schools justly stresses the need for more serious 
study of this problem. Anyone acquainted with 
children whose parents’ mobility has made it 
necessary for them to move from school to 
school—and, as the article points out, such 
children are legion—is aware of the special 
and often quite serious difficulties that beset 
these youngsters. Certainly it is important 
that both educators and parents become more 
sensitive to such strains and more active in 
studying and doing something about them. 

No doubt variations in curriculum require- 


ments complicate, as the article suggests, the 


probiems children have to face when they are 
shifted from one school to another: I have my- 
self observed cases in which this was clearly 
Yet 


which you do not mention, that is even more 


true. I believe there is another element, 
critical—the psychological difficulty of adjust- 
ing to a new social environment and to many 
child 


familiar setting is likely to find it hard to estab- 


new personalities. A wrenched from a 


lish satisfactory relations with a new teacher 
and new classmates in a new school even if he 
finds they are reading the same pages of the 
same books and being taught by the same meth- 
ods to which he has been used. 

It so happens that the next thing I read after 
finishing the piece in SCHOOL AND SocirTyY was 
an article by W. C. Allee, the University of Chi- 
cago biologist, in which he describes some of his 
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studies of the social life of subhuman animals. 
(Science, June 11, 1943, pp. 517-25.) In one 
experiment he maintained three flocks of line- 
bred hens that had become organized as a group, 
the membership of which remained stable. 
Under similar living conditions he maintained 
a fourth flock of the same stock, but added a 
new hen every day or two, simultaneously re- 
moving the hen that had been longest in the 
group. His conclusions, after comparison of 


the experimental with the control flocks follows: 
The indications are that, regardless of the 


individuals that 
flocks cat more, maintain weight better and spend 


may be present, the organized 
less energy in fighting, bluffing and pecking each 
other than is the case with the flock that is daily 


subjected to reorganization. 


Of course, hens are not children, transiency 
does not ordinarily cause such extreme instabil- 
ity of the group as was the case in Allee’s ex- 
periment, and health, food habits, and peaceful 
behavior are not all you and I are concerned 
about. But the account is at least suggestive.? 
From other evidence, moreover, I am convinced 
that the factor is of critical 
importance for the transienecy problem. 


human-relations 


It seems doubtful that anyone would wish so 
to standardize our schools that children moving 
from one to another would be insensible of any 
differences in the eurricula. But even if this 
were possible parents and teachers would still 
need to be sensitive to the personal-social factor 
that And even 


with much curricular diversity it seems likely 


I have stressed in this letter. 


that teachers who really understand what it does 
to a child to be pulled up by the roots should 
be able to go far in the direction of facilitating 


satisfactory adjustment through friendliness, 
sympathy, and wise guidance. 

The children who change schools today will 
soon be men and women who will—it seems 

1 In a letter commenting upon this note, a copy 
of which was sent to him, Allee expresses the belief 
that while ‘‘we need to be very cautious in making 
transfers from non-human animals to 
social problems of man... we can profit by leads 
gained in the comparative approach.’’ Then, after 
referring to various ‘‘studies concerning what hap- 
pens when individuals are newly introduced into 
organized flocks,’’ he coneludes by saying that 
‘all of this evidence supports your idea that the 
problem of establishing a role in a new social 
situation is far more serious for the student than 
is the change in curriculum from school to school.’’ 


studies on 
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likely—change jobs and cities (perhaps even 
countries) tomorrow. The johs, the cities, and 
the countries are not likely to be standardized, 
least of all in their human aspeets. If we ean 
help youngsters to learn how to find roles 
quickly and easily in societies to which they are 
newcomers, and how, as old scitlers, to help 
other newcomers to find their places, we shall 
be giving them resources of great value for 
the lives they are likely to lead. 


Karu W. BIGELOW 
DiRECTOR, COMMISSION ON 
TEACHER EDUCATION, 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


IN DEFENSE OF A “MESSIANIC 
INVASION” OF CONQUERED 
COUNTRIES 
To THE EpiTor: 

Your issue of June 5th contained 
reference to a session of the Council of Educa- 
tion in World Citizenship in conjunction with 
the Joint Commission of the London Interna- 
tional Assembly (both unofficial bodies). You 
quote the important recommendation of that 
body, that “the Oceupying Powers . . . exercise 
their control through a high Commissioner of 
Edueation,” whose purpose should be to “eradi- 
eate the Nazi and militarist influences in eduea- 
tion and to inspire, to facilitate and to supervise 
measures [devised] by the German people for 
their own education.” 

I am grateful to you for bringing this decla- 
ration of a body of distinguished educators from 


a_ brief 


more countries to the attention of 
The question must be 


twelve or 
American edueators. 
faced squarely. Either the victor nations will 
attempt to do something about the basic social 
philosophy of the enemy countries or they will 
not do so. Educational inaction at this point 
will guarantee another world war in the next 
quarter century or a long time period of police, 
economic, and political restraints on the de- 
feated peoples for an even longer period. Edu- 
eational action (however difficult it may prove 
to be) offers at least the hope that the enemy 
peoples may be led to accept the rudimentary 
principles of freedom and justice according to 
law, on which modern civilization rests. 
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In this connection, may I as a Southerner ex- 
press ny great regret that Dr. Knight’s article, 
“The Messianie Invasion of the South after 
1865,” gives such a one-sided and unfair picture 
of Northern edueators who came South after 
the Civil War. So many Southern colleges to- 
day bear the imprint of great minds and gener- 
ous hearts that were born in the North that it 
is searcely credible that Northern educators, 
taken as a ¢lass, “boldly and uninvited, often 
impudently and sometimes with the spirit of 
revenge” invaded the South with a Messianic 
complex dominating their activities. 

It is particularly unfortunate that the diseus- 
sion of an admittedly difficult problem of post- 
war policy should be clouded by this kind of 
alleged historic analogy. Nearly every South- 
erner knows that it was not Northern educators 
and teachers who made reconstruction days in- 
tolerable to the South. The question whether 
we should follow the suggestion of Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace that the United Nations must 
“back military disarmament with psychological 
disarmament—supervision or at least inspection 
of the school systems of Germany and Japan” is 
too important for the future of the world to be 
influenced one way or another by an edueational 
adventure of seventy-five years ago. I asa 
Southerner would insist that the Northern edu- 
cators brought to the South far more good than 
harm. In faet, until I read Dr. Knight’s article, 
I had never heard an intelligent Southerner 
blame Northern edueators, although I have heard 
them blame Northern politicians many times. 
As a graduate of Tulane and a former member 
of the faculty of Vanderbilt, I must express my 
personal gratitude to Northerners who came 
South, 


Booked... 
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The main issue in this world edueational 
policy is whether we of the United Nations be- 
lieve enough in the specifie coneepts of treedom 
and justice according to law that Anglo-Ameri 
can governments have worked out over the cen 
turies (and that at many points coincide with 
Russian and Chinese concepts) that we would 
attempt by edueational processes to persuade 
the enemy peoples to accept these concepts too. 
There is not space in this letter to make a sum 
mary of what these two principles mean in 
Britain and in America, but they mean what we 
are fighting this war for, ideals that the Presi 
dent and the Vice President, Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Eden, have again and again put into memo- 
rable words. We are fighting for a way of life 
that has in it elements of deceney and fair play 
which represent a measure of justice and a 
measure of freedom for every human. being 
under the sun, and that way of life eannot fune 
tion and grow except on the foundation of 
universal edueation., 

No people ean be safe in this world unless all 
people understand this bare minimum of free 
dom and justice. But all people, from the 
savages in primitive life to the savages in the 
enemy countries, can within a single generation 
be taught the elements of the good society and 
the good life, if we will only make the experi 
ment. People who believe enough in these ideals 
are willing to be educational missionaries for 
them and to employ approved educational pro 
cesses to make them attractive and meaningful 
to all mankind. There is no other path that will 
lead away from recurring wars. 

EDITORIAL NOTE: The writer of this letter, a col 
lege executive now in the armed forces, requests 
that his name be omitted in publication. 





THE USE OF RADIO IN EDUCATION 
Education on the Air. By JOSEPHINE H. Mac- 

Latcuy (editor). 310 pp. The Ohio State 

University. 1943. $3.00. 

THis is the 13th Yearbook of the Institute 
for Edueation by Radio. By and large, these 
reports have tended to be more than mere sum- 
maries of the annual conference. What began 
gropingly, as a discussion of academic radio 





education, has now developed into an impor- 
tant critical estimate of the whole field of radio 
communications in its relation to the manifold 
aspects of American education and the social 
scene. The book, indeed, even contains an inter 
esting, if inconclusive, argument over whether 
the daily “soap operas” are a deleterious psy- 
chological influence on the lives of the millions 


who listen to them. 
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Since this conference at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity took place five months after our entry 
into the war, the anticipated discussions of 
radio’s responsibility in wartime are included. 
sut the lapse of time between the conference 
and the actual publication has given many of 
these discussions an anachronistic flavor. Cur- 


rent events, and radio’s part in them, have 


moved too swiftly. Unquestionably, the most 
interesting feature of these wartime seminars is 
the section on Radio Drama, which includes 
contributions by two distinguished radio drama- 
tists, Norman Corwin and Arch Oboler. Other 
units treat of educational radio, public-service 
programs, and agricultural and religious broad- 
casting. There are two final chapters on radio 
public relations. 


All these discussions ultimately revert to the 
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war theme, and probably this is inevitable. But 


since this is an educational conference, one 
might expect some serious discussion of long- 
term issues, of the humanities, of the preserva- 
tion of fundamental aesthetic and intellectual 
values. In time of war, radio can also prepare 
for peace. In the main, however, this Yearbook 
offers the stimulating material that one has 
come to expect from the series. One cannot 
resist noting, in conclusion, the prolix and in- 
conclusive nature of some of the more heated 
discusions. Even persons who are trained to 
select words carefully, go off the deep end into 
tautology and purely verbal judgments. 
CHARLES SIDE STEINBERG 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR, 
300K-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, 
New York, N. Y. 





FOREIGN-LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 
IN 100 COLLEGES: 1942! 

Daity the high-school student approaches his 
counselor or teacher with questions regarding 
he “has to take” 
One of the most frequently asked ques- 


what in order to go to eol- 
lege. 
tions about admission requirements concerns the 
foreign-language group. 

A study of 100 colleges, selected from state- 
controlled institutions and institutions offering 
a doctor’s degree, was undertaken in order to 
foreign-language re- 
The data 
were gathered from the catalogues and _ bulle- 
tins for the 1941-1942. The 


analysis was in terms of the following ques- 


ascertain the status of 


quirements in representative colleges. 


academic year 


tions: 


(1) What percentage of the colleges require for- 
eign-language work for entranee? (2) To what 
extent are placement examinations given for the 
incoming students offering foreign-language? (3) 
What percentage of institutions of higher learning 
require foreign-language study before granting the 
A.B. degree? (4) Are foreign languages required 
more frequently in privately controlled or in the 


1 Based on an unpublished Master’s Thesis, 
‘*Status of Foreign Language Requirements in 
Colleges 1942,’’ Department of Education, Stan- 
ford University, 1943. 80 pp. (Sent to ScHOooL 
AND SociETY by Walter V. Kaulfers, associate pro- 
fessor of education. ) 


state-controlled universities? (5) What conclusions 
may be drawn concerning college-preparatory gui- 
dance in view of the answers to the forementioned 
questions ? 

The study revealed that college-entrance re- 
quirements in foreign language are being re- 
laxed. In 1937, M. E. Gladfelter? reported 
that 50 per cent of the 146 American colleges 
required foreign-language credits for admis- 
sion, but in 1942, only 28 per cent made for- 
eign-language work a requirement for admis- 
sion. In 1942, 72 per cent of the institutions 
studied did not require foreign-language work 
Fifty per cent of the privately 
the foreign-lan- 


for entrance. 
controlled colleges retained 
guage prerequisite for admission, but only 13.3 
per cent of the state-controlled colleges made 
the requirement. 

The trend toward transferring language re- 
quirements from the required to the optional 
‘ategory is revealed by the fact that 36.6 per 
cent of the institutions place foreign-language 
credit in the alternative list. This option gives 
students a wider selection in their college-pre- 
paratory work. 

Although a matriculant may enter 72 per 
cent of the colleges without foreign-language 


2M. E. Gladyelter, School Review, 45: 741, De- 


cember, 1937. 
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credit, he must study foreign language in 84 
per the the A.B. 
degree will be awarded him. Ninety-two per 


cent of institutions before 
cent of the privately controlled institutions re- 
tain this graduation requirement but only 78 
per cent of the state-controlled colleges insist 
upon it. Apparently the privately controlled 
colleges are more demanding in their foreign- 
language prerequisites for both entrance and 
craduation. 

The investigation revealed that, although a 
reading knowledge is becoming popular as a 
method of fulfilling the graduation require- 
ment, 55 per cent of the institutions find it 
expedient to require their students to take 
specified courses. 

It is interesting to note that only six col- 
leges give placement examinations in foreign 
languages. <A test of this nature presumably 
aids the institution in placing the students who 
offer credit in a foreign language with a view 
to continuing the study. Plaeement examina- 
tions, however, are by no means a solution to 
the problem of “rusty” high-school prepara- 
tion. If the examination indicates madequate 
preparation, the student is usually required to 
repeat work without credit or advised to be- 
gin another language to fulfill the require- 
complete their 


Since students 


college-preparatory courses in the freshman 


ment. many 
and sophomore years in high school, their work 
often becomes “rusty” through disuse preced- 
ing matriculation in college. Studies have 
shown that the probabilities are strong that 
such students will select a new language in 
college rather than continue without credit the 
language begun in high school.* Three facts 
pointed to lack of co-ordination on the part 
of the high school as regards the matter of col- 
lege-preparatory work; (1) only 28 per cent of 
the colleges require foreign-language study for 
entrance, (2) only a small percentage of the 
high-school class are likely to go on to college, 
(3) only from five to eight per cent of the stu- 
dents beginning a foreign language in high 
school continue in the same language in college. 

In view of the above facts, it would seem 
desirable to give specialized training to the col- 
lege preparatory group at the upper-division 

3W. V. Kaulfers and V. E. Whittmann, School 
Review, 48: 36-46, October, 1940. 
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secondary-school levels rather than to organize 
the 
curriculum on the 


entire secondary-school foreign-language 


college-preparatory basis 
from the start. Such a policy makes possible 


an enrichment of the foreign-language cur- 
riculum to serve crucial life-needs in the field 
of intercultural relations of significance to na- 
tional unity in wartime and to the building ot 
attitudes favorable to intelligent post-war re 
construction.* The experimental schools par- 
ticipating in the Stanford Language Arts In- 
vestigation have demonstrated that it is en 
tirely practical to handle college-preparatory 


kind of 


whatever 


seniors on a seminar-contract plan 


within second- or third-year class 
they are enrolled.° 
JUANITA GOSSMAN 
GRADUATE STUDENT, 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Kaulfers, ‘‘ Modern Languages for 
McGraw-Hill Co., New York: 


4 Walter V. 
Modern Schools,’’ 
1942, pp. 336-348. 

°*Stanford Language Arts Investigation, ‘‘ For- 
eign Languages and Cultures in American Eduea 
tion,’? McGraw-Hill Co., New York: 1942, pp. 264—- 


265. 
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GRAY, RutH A. An Annotated List of Inexpensive 
Books and Pamphlets on the Far East. Pp. 10. 
Federal Security .Agency, U. S. Office of Educa 
tion, Washington. 1943, 
* 


GREENE, THEODORE M., CHARLES C. FRIES, HENRY 
M. WRISTON, and WILLIAM DiaHTon. Liberal 
Education Re-examined—Its Role in a Demoe 
racy, Pp. xiv+134. Harper. 1943. $2.00. 
This book embodies the final conclusions of a Com- 
mittee, appointed by the American Council of 
Learned Societies, to inquire into the place of the 
humanities in education It considers the present 
situation in respect to the value and use of the hu- 
manities and what our ultimate educational objec 
tives are in relation to which the humanities should 
be evaluated. It is at once a re-definition of today’s 
meaning of a liberal-arts education and a plea for 
such alterations in educational methods as will be 
designed to carry out the objectives set forth. 


HADLEY, CHALMERS. John Cotton Dana—A Sketch 

(American Library Pioneers Series, Vol. V). 
Pp. 105. American Library Association, Chi 
eago. 1943. $2.75. 
A biography describing the colorful career of a man 
whose interests and whose influence reached far be 
yond the world of librarians, of which he was for so 
many years a part. His philosophy of books and 
learning in their relation to human society is a liv 
ing heritage of special importance today when libra 
rianship is seeking once again to evaluate its role in 
a complex world. 
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Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teacher olumbia University. 
1943. $1.75. 

A PhD. di 


of Oral Reading in the 
140. Bureau of 
Columbia Uni 


Hyatt, ADA V. The Place 

School Program. Pp. vili+ 
Publications, Teachers College, 
versity. 1943. $1.85, 
The recent marked trend toward definite school 
training in oral reading makes this Ph.D. study of 
particular timelines Tracing the part oral read- 
ing has played in the school program for more than 
60 year the author analyzes the reasons for its 
early emphasis _ the later stress on silent reading, 
and the present-day tendency to recognize certain 
values inherent in oral reading 


oe 
AROLD J. The 
Forms in 
ureau of 


Readability of Certain 
Sight-Saa ing Classes. 
Pp. vi+71. B Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1943, $1.75. 
This Ph.D). study attempts to clear much of the con- 
fusion which exists with respect to the size of type 
best suited for use in sight-saving classes Because 
of its practical approach the study will be of par- 
ticular interest to workers in the field of the visually 
handicapped—teachers, physicians, administrators, 
and research workers 


McNALuy, H 
Type Si s and 


Meeting Children’s Emotional Disorders at School 
(School Children and the War Series, Leaflet No. 
6). U.S. Office of Edueation. Pp. 16. Wash- 


ington: Government Printing Office. 1943.  5¢. 


Merritt, Evia ArvittA. Trend of Child Labor, 
1989 to 1942. Pp. 20. Washington: Govern 

1943, 

* 

Monscu, HELEN, and MARGUERITE K. HARPER. 
Feeding Babies and Their Families. Pp. 386. 
Illustrated. John Wiley and Sons, Ine, 1948. 
$3.50 


A textbook for college students of family nutrition 
as well as a guide for “intellig rent mothers in bringing 


up their families 


ment Printing Office. 


FIELDING. War, Babies, and 
Affairs Pamphlets, No. 83 
Affairs 3 


Committee, Ine., 30 
New York, 20, N. Y. 1943. 


WILLIAM 
(Publie 
Publie 


Plaza, 


OGBURN, 

the Future 
Pp. 30, 
Rockefeller 
10¢. 
What countries will be strong 
Are we holding our own in 
change may we expect in the 
habits of life’ 


50 years from now? 
population ? What 
American family? In 


Problems in American Life. Unit No. 11: ‘War’? 
The C Effects, and Control of Interna- 
Violence, Analysis by Carl Friedrich; 
ids by Ronald B. Edgerton. Pp. 83. 
**Making Our Government Eff- 
Administration in the United 
States. Analysis by Leonard D. White and 
Maure IL. Goldschmidt; teaching aids by Donald 
M. Castleberry and Edwin R. Carr. Pp. 60. 
Unit No. 13: ‘Population’’—Problems and 
Our Changing Population. Analysis 


auses, 
tional 
teaching a 
Unit No 12: 

cient ’’—Publie 
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by Frank Lorimer ‘+. Frederick Osborn; teach- 
ing aids by Kenneth J. Rehage. Pp. 64. Unit 
No. 14: ‘‘ Public Opinion in War and Peace’’— 
How Americans Make Up Their Minds. Analysis 
by Harold D. Lasswell; teaching aids by Howard 
Cummings. Pp. 68. Unit No. 15: ‘‘Interna- 
tional Organization after the War’’—Roads to 
World Security. Analysis by Max Lerner and 
Edna Lerner; teaching aids by Herbert J. Abra- 
ham. Pp. 56. Published under joint sponsor- 
ship of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals and the National Council for 
the Social Studies, NEA, Washington. 1943, 
30¢ each. 
The first ten units of this series (1942) were listed 
in this column, January 16, 1943. 

e 

Proceedings, Twenty-Fourth Annual Conference of 
the National Association of Deans and Advisers 
of Men, held at the University of Tlinois, April 
23-25, 1942. Pp. 246. Published by the asso- 
ciation and may be secured from the secretary, 
Fred H, Turner, 152 Administration Building, 
Urbana, Ill. 1943. $1.00. 
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° 
WAGGENER, G. E., and LORENA B. StrETcH. Manual 
for Observation and Student Teaching in the 
Elementary Schools. Pp, viii+279. Baylor 
University Press, Waco, Texas. 1943. 
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Collective Insurance 


College staff is insured as a group, 
economically and without medical 
examination, but each individual has 
a separate policy. 


Designed especially to coordinate 
with college retirement plans. 


Developed for colleges by “The Col- 
lege World’s Insurance Company.” 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
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